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The outcry about this movement to the westward was not
thought of until all the facts were subsequently known about
Cervera's division. It was not dreamed of while every one was
in doubt. Even after the Spanish squadron was located the de-
spatch, dated June 8, 1898, to Admiral Sampson, would seem to
indicate that there was still some doubt about it. Its last para-
graph reads: "Are you sure all four Spanish armored cruisers
are at Santiago! Six hundred marines, Panther, started for
you last evening, convoyed by Auxiliary No. 596 (Yosemite)."

The whole theory of this tempest in a teapot was built upon
what might have happened, and not what actually did. The
undisputed fact remains that the Flying Squadron did locate,
for the first time positively, the whereabouts of Cervera's squad-
ron, and it was a most important factor afterwards in destroy-
ing absolutely this Spanish division in the battle later on5 of
July 3d, 1898.

A pertinent incident in connection with these matters, and
which may not be recalled by every one, is that Sir John Jervis,
one of England's great sea-fighters of a hundred years ago, de-
spatched Nelson, in May, 1798, to intercept the Great French
Armament, prepared under Napoleon Bonaparte's guidance to
reach Egypt in order to menace England's route to India. Nel-
son's fleet, crippled by a gale, reached Toulon too late. The
French squadron eluded Nelson and reached Aboukir Bay July
1st. In seeking the French squadron, Nelson divined its pur-
pose to be to reach Egypt, and he arrived at Aboukir Bay on
June 28th, three days before the French arrived. Believing the
enemy still at sea, Nelson made a circuit of Crete to the shores
of Sicily and back again to the shores of Greece, where he
learned that the French had made good their landing in Egypt.
He set out from the Gulf of Coron, and, on August 1st, just one
month after the French arrived at Aboukir Bay, Nelson descried
them in that port. The battle which took place on that memora-
ble night in 1798 history accords rightly to Nelson, though his
command was a division of Sir John Jervis's fleet.

From that day to this no military man has ever claimed that
the glory of Aboukir Bay, or, as better known, the Battle of
the Nile, was in any respect shared by the grand and great
Jervis, who was Nelson's commander-in-chief. It made no dif-that were hardly within
